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A Period of Struggle and Adjustment 


Farming as a way of living has gradually given way to farm- 
ing as a business. The national programs and policies of the 
major farmer organizations are not very widely known. The 
majority of people are more aware of the power and influence 
of organized labor or management than of farmer groups in 
the determination of national policies. Yet, in the future, folk 
in city, town and open country will become more aware of the 
point of view held by the group who operate the farms. This 
Segment of national population while decreasing in number 
operates larger farms than formerly and has a greatly increased 
organizational strength. If organized and united in purpose the 
farmers are potentially about the most powerful group in the 
nation. The importance of their relations with labor, manage- 
ment or any group ts apparent. 


The position of hired man or tenant 1s being reduced to that 
of a daily wage earner, especially in areas where the large com- 
mercial farms are increasing in number. Labor unions are or- 
ganizing these workers who have decreasing opportunities of 
becoming land owners and hardly any of the security or other 
benefits granted the urban laborer. 


_ The growing membership of the major farm organizations, 
the unionization of farm labor, and the relation of the groups 
to one another, as well as.to labor or management generally, 
all point to a period of struggle and adjustment that may in- 
volve the general public welfare. Victor Obenhaus in the very 
helpful discussion of “Prospects of Farmer-Labor Coopera- 
tion” traces the development of farmer organizations, reveals 
‘the current issues and points out possible areas of cooperation. 


i: —RALPH L. WoOopDWARD 


—— : 
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PROSPECTS OF FARMER- 
LABOR COOPERATION 


By Victor Obenhaus 


The relationship between farmer and labor in America has 
been the subject of much speculation and the source of high 
blood pressure for the members of both groups as well as the 
general public. Through the years, the attitude toward each 
other has varied from protestations of undying devotion to 
open warfare. Currently in some parts of the country these 
relations are strained, whereas elsewhere increasingly, cordial 
feeling is developing. Because neither is wholly self-conscious 
of its own identity, there is no uniformity in attitude. Geo- 
graphic differences may reflect ideational differences, or vice 
versa. The vastness and infinite variety in American life are 
both “‘bane and blessing” in this respect, so that conflict in 
one area is matched by cooperation in another. However, when 
we speak of “farmer” as rural and “labor” as urban, we think 
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of two sufficiently differentiated groups to establish reasonable 
identities for each. 


A Mixed-Up Picture 


Some farm organizations have joined forces with organiza- 
tions of industrial management to oppose the purposes of or- 
ganized labor. Still other groups of farmers have gone on 
record as heartily endorsing the ends of labor. And at the 
same time we see farmers and labor working together to en- 
courage the organization of their respective constituencies to 
achieve common goals. It appears to be a mixed-up picture, but 
underlying the apparent confusion are trends and philosophies 
of far-reaching importance in American life. Observers of the 
political and economic scene agree that if harmony could be 
reached we would have gone a long way toward improving in- 
ternal conditions in this country and subsequently in other 
countries. 

To some the farmer is an enigma. The political conservative 
condemns him for his radicalism and the radical condemns 
him for his conservatism. He uses violence when necessary, 
keeping milk from the city markets, and he intimidates sheriffs 
against forced sales. But where the relief load is heaviest he 
turns quickly against the party which brought him relief. 


To many labor is just as much a mystery. Why is not labor 
satisfied with what it is getting? Industrial management tells 
labor that its best interests will be served if management is 
allowed a free hand. It also tells the farmer that his interests 
lie predominantly with business. Labor, however, tells the 
farmer that despite management’s ardent wooings, its inten- 
‘tions are not honorable. The comfort and luxuries promised 
'him are ultimately paid for in lowered farm prices and busi- 
| ness depressions. Only through the instruments by which full 
employment is secured for the urban worker will the rural 
bo receive fair prices and a return on his investment, the 


farmer is told. 
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Background of Cooperation 


The relations between rural and urban workers have not 
always been marked by tension and competition. The history 
of America abounds with instances of Farmer-Labor coopera- 
tion. From a formal organizational standpoint it begins in the 
1820's with ‘The Association of Farmers, Mechanics and 
Other Working Men,’ a sort of industrial union whose mem- 
bers were bound together with the common task of securing 
free, tax-supported schools, the end of imprisonment for debt, 
and the abolition of monopolies. 

In the person and program of George Henry Evans, a fabu- 
lous character in 19th century American industrial life, there 
is next found a union of labor and agriculture. Founder of the 
“Agrarian League,” in the 1840's he fired the imagination of 
working men with the slogan, ““Vote yourself a farm.’’ Horace — 
Greeley of the New York Tribune fanned the free homestead — 
movement into a blaze. 

Then followed the formation of the National Labor Union, 
in 1866, to which were admitted representatives of farmers’ 
anti-monopoly associations, land and labor leagues. They were 
gaining a measure of success, electing one-fourth of the lower 
house in Massachusetts, when the depression of 1873 put an 
end to all such movements. 


The Kyights of Labor 


The Knights of Labor had no agricultural link, but its his- 
tory has high significance for subsequent labor and agricultural » 
movements. Founded in 1869, it stressed an over-all approach 
to the problems of the American economy. It was the first 
attempt within the labor movement to deal inclusively with 
economic problems. Its program stressed financial reform, land 
reform, cooperatives, public ownership of utilities such as 
railways, waterways, gas plants. It demanded the eight-hour 
day. From the latter issue arose a situation which culminate 
in the death of the organization. 
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Cyrus McCormick had moved his barely existing Reaper 
works to Chicago at the same time that the “Vote yourself a 
farm’ slogan was being taken up. Around the issue of the 
eight-hour day, a general strike was in progress at the McCor- 
mick Reaper Works in 1886. The company created a lock-out 
for the 1400 workers who had protested the discharge of some 
fellow workers for strike and union activities. A riot ensued 
in which police killed four workers. This was the background 
for the tragic Haymarket Riot of the following. day in which 
200 workers were killed or seriously injured, and 7 policemen 
were killed and 67 wounded. 


Labor then concluded, under the emerging leadership of 
Samuel Gompers, that its task was of a more specific nature 
than fighting for cooperatives, land reform, etc. The rising 
American Federation of Labor concentrated on wages, hours 
and working conditions. 


Farmers vs. Railroads 


While labor was fighting the battle of wages and hours, 
and for the right to organize, the farmer was fighting the 
battle of the railroad. Many had mortgaged their farms to 
finance the new roads, but the freight rates made it impossible 
to derive a living from their farms and the operation of the 
railroads with heavily watered stock made it impossible to 
repay the farmers’ loans. To the Illinois Central Railroad, for 
example, was given six sections of land for each mile of track 


 Jaid. The connection between this fact and the fact that Illinois: 


was the center of the Granger Movement is not difficult to 
grasp. The first convention of the Illinois State Farmers’ As- 


‘sociation demanded that no more public land or public credit 
be provided to aid corporations. Another convention of farmers 
the same year demanded that the government build compet- 
ing railroad lines as a yardstick. In such a situation the legis- 
lator was in a quandary: the farmers had the votes, but the 
-tailroads had the money. 
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Greenbackers and Populists 


While the farmer was seeking redress from the strangle- 
hold of the railroads, an issue arose upon which both farmer 
and labor could unite. It lay in the demand for a plentiful 
supply of paper money. Labor wanted it in order that indus- 
try might become active. Farmers wanted it in order that prices 
of farm products would rise, enabling them to meet their obli- 
gations with a lesser quantity of farm products. The Greenback 
Party of the 1870’s and 1880's was the result. Its significance 
lay, primarily, in the clue it provided for subsequent actions. 


By 1890, the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union had rolled up a membership of more than a million. It 
became the basis of the Peoples (Populist) Party. The first 
item in its plank was the insistence that the union of agricul- 
ture and labor forces shall be permanent! Likewise, it called 
for government ownership of railroads, a flexible currency and 
unlimited coinage of silver. Flattered by the adoption by the 
Democratic Party of the silver plank, it joined forces with that 
party and presently ceased to exist. 


Farmer-Labor Parties 


Through the Non-Partisan League the farmer scored a major 
victory over elevator operators and bankers. The immediate 
objective was to secure state-owned elevators and banks. With 
the backing of labor this was accomplished, but this time the 
farmer and laborer made no pretense of setting up a political — 
party of their own. The Non-Partisan League operated only 
through the established parties. Its principal leadership de- 
clined to aid in the formation of a farmer-labor or progressive - 
party. But the Farmer-Labor Party which emerged in 1920 had | 
the experience of the Non-Partisan League to build upon, and 
a personnel some of whom had had experience in the previ- 
ous organization. The new party called for public ownership 
of utilities and basic natural resources. It demanded the right 
of labor to an increasing share in the responsibilities and man- 
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agement of industry. 


¢ The most impressive demonstration of protest against the 
conservatism and reaction of old line political parties came in 
the presidential campaign of 1924. Disregarding the advice 
of some top labor leadership, including Samuel Gompers, la- 
bor joined forces with the Conference For Progressive Political 
Action which chose Robert M. LaFollette as its presidential can- 
didate and Burton Wheeler as his running mate. This was the 
only time that the A. F. of L. has given its support to an inde- 
pendent party. The issue was that of defeating the octopus 
power of monopoly over the whole of American life. The party 
polled approximately five million votes. LaFollette carried no 
agricultural states except his own—but received large farmer 
support. ‘ 


The End of Coalition 


This was the last major act of cooperation on the part of 
farmer and labor in independent political action. There are 
instances of united action on common issues, such as the legis- 
lation of the New Deal, the securing of mortgage relief and 
other duress legislation in the great Depression. But by this 
time, the common ground and mutual dependency of agricul- 
ture and labor seemed no longer visible or attainable except in 
isolated instances. As soon as better prices returned, the 
farmers’ interest in securing basic political and economic re- 
forms disappeared. 


Agriculture has been noticeably absent in the programs for 
political action as seen in the period since the Depression and 

_ World War II. New parties and new emphases have appeared 
_ such as the American Labor Party, the Liberal Party, the PAC 
of the CIO and the National Citizens PAC. Now come 
“Americans for Democratic Action” and “Progressive Citizens 
of America’; the leading symbol of the latter, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, is one who combines agricultural interest and economic 
“progressivism. But with the exception of the smallest of the 
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three major farm organizations, the Farmers’ Union, there has 
been little evidence of common action recently between farmers 
and unions. ? 

The National Educational Committee for a New Party pro- 
poses to unite the interests of farmer and urban worker, but its 
development is still in the formative stages and the basis for 
the alignment is as yet insufficiently definite to make an ap- 
praisal. 


A Century of Change 

What is the explanation of present conditions and trends in 
farmer-labor relations? Roughly, this explanation can be found 
in two newspaper headlines exactly one hundred years apatt. 


1846 
VOTE YOURSELF A FARM 


1946 
TWO TO THREE MILLION LESS AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS NEEDED 


Between these two headlines lies the story of what has hap- 
pened to the farmer and the factory worker in American life. 
In 1846 a worker with tools, dissatisfied with his wages and ° 
imbued with initiative and independence, could pack and_start 
for the seemingly inexhaustible farm lands west of the Al- 
leghenies. The safety valves for labor and restless eastern 
farmers gave promise of perpetual use. When the homestead 
movement began, it was estimated that between 400 and 900 
years would be required to take up all the available farm land 
at the then current rate. In less than fifty years it was gone. 
Long before 1946 this same land was pouring back to the 
cities a surplus of young people, and is by now unable to 
provide even an existence for millions of others who had 
looked to the land for sustenance. 


The farmers, traders and mechanics from the eastern sea- 
board who moved west did more than establish claims and 
break ground. They unconsciously compelled employers to 
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pay wages high enough to keep their labor, and they speeded 
tip the use of machinery. At the same time they held real estate 
values at a lower level by the constant threat of taking up good 
farm land at $1.25 an acre. “Vote yourself a farm” was labor 
engaging in political action. It threatened to. turn farmer— 
and did! . 

By 1946 descendants and successors to the farmer-mechanics 
had long since, by other forms of political action, secured free- 
dom from the tyrannies of the railroad financiers, relief from 
mortgage foreclosure, and had established “parity” prices. By 
1946, however, not only was there no more land for urban 
labor to take up as escape from seasonal or cyclical employ- 
ment, but there was not land for half the sons of farmers who 
would remain on the land. One-time farm owners; made ten- 
ants by the depression, found it impossible to become farm 
owners again. And now more than two million tenants and 
farm laborers are likely to leave the land. 

From tool worker made independent by available farm land, 
to farmer made wholly dependent without tools and without 
land, is the course of the farmer in a turbulent century. Today 
those who operate the farms “‘voted”’ to their original owners 
are engaged in a political and economic contest with labor 
which can no longer escape to the land, with those who have 
been forced off the land, and with those who have become mere 
employees on the land without expectation of owning or op- 
erating farms themselves. 


(orth in Strength and Hostility 


The century which has elapsed since the shop worker be- 
came a farmer has witnessed a great psychological change in 
the attitudes of farmers and labor toward each other. As re- 
cently as twenty years ago it was suggested by one analyst 
that the hostility was due to the fact that the “urban worker 
pictures the farmer as the hayseed, or as a grasping profiteer 
in the necessities of life. The farmer on his side thinks of the 
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worker as an alien who is lacking in the standards of morality, 
thrift and industry which he applies to himself.” This is hardly 
an adequate description of the basis for the mutual misgivings 
of the two groups at the present time. 

There are, however, certain aspects of the work and the con- 
ditions under which it is performed which tend to alienate the 
rural from the urban worker. 


Why the Farmer Mistrusts Labor 

1. The farmer must live close to his scene of operations 
and have intimate relation to the livestock and equipment 
which houses it. He looks with disdain upon the lack of re- 


From farmer owning his own small piece of land and set of tools—to day 
laborer ami, no land and no tools, working on great industrialized, cor-— 


oration-owned farms—has been the course of millions of Ameri 
in a turbulent century. Dr. Obenhaus seeks to analyze the stil’ iablicedate 
of these changes. 
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sponsibility of urban workers for their tools and plant. 2. He 
works long hours and is never free from care. The urban 
worker has shorter hours and is asking for still shorter hours. 
3. Subject to the vagaries of weather and nature in general, 
the farmer resents the comparative security and regularity of 
urban work. 4. The family on the American farm works as a 
unit. It is a team. The results and total welfare of the family 
depend upon the cooperativeness of that team. The farmer 
looks with misgiving, perhaps unconsciously, upon those who 
must depend upon others besides themselves for their guaran- 
tees of livelihood and conditions of living. 5. The farmer is in 
some measure the epitome of capitalism. By diligent effort, 


The picture of a small cotton farm in Oklahoma on the previous page and. 
‘the above picture of industrialized agriculture at its fullest development are 
‘symbolic of the changes taking place in rural America and foreshadowing 


a new relationship between the farmer and urban labor. . 
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frugality and responsibility, plus a rise of land values for 
which he is in no way responsible, he finds it possible to align 
himself with those who are defending the status guo. 6. The 
farmer sees in the organization of labor a combination of 
power with which he as an individual is unable to cope. This 
organization, possessed of power because of its large mem- 
bership, is seen as a threat to him because in securing better 
wages for the urban worker, it increases the cost of the things 
the farmer has to buy. 


Why Labor Mistrusts the Farmer 


The urban worker in turn blames the farmer for destroying 
food needed by hungry urban people just to keep the price up. 
He resents the comparative security enjoyed by the farmer who 
can produce from the soil the food by which he sustains him- 
self even though there should be no market for his larger 
crops, and who thereby possesses a fundamental advantage in 
security over the urban worker. 


These misgivings and misunderstandings centering about the 
typeof work done by the other kind of worker have provided 
some of the basis for such opposition as the farmer exhibits 
toward labor’s organization. The rural hostility toward labor 
unions has been well appreciated by some agents of industrial 
interests, and upon occasion farmer groups and representa- 
tives have been easily maneuvered into a front position of 
opposition to labor causes. An example of this was the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Adamson eight-hour law about the 
time of the National Agricultural Conference in Washington 
in January, 1922. When expenditures for the relief of urban 
unemployed became an issue in recent years, the cleavage be- _ 
tween agriculture and labor interests in the rural mind was 
emphasized still further. Farm people, still clinging to ideals 
of thrift and industry, and as their own bosses conscious of the 
ever-present work to be done on their farms, tended to asso- 
ciate all unemployment with the idleness of laziness and to 
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regard huge expenditure for relief as prodigal waste. As the 
Depression deepened and millions of rural people were on 
relief, that attitude modified. 


Further evidence of the break-down in farmer-labor relations 
is revealed in the present legislative picture. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, apparently, Congress is determined to discipline 
and curb labor. In the light of recent developments affecting 
farmer-labor harmony it may be readily understood why the 
farm bloc has not come to labor’s rescue. Any misgiving labor 
may have had about the farmer and his organizations sharing 
labor’s objectives has not been relieved by a review of state 
action relative to anti-closed shop legislation. To date twelve 
states have enacted legislation of this-type, including such ag- 
ricultural states as Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Arkansas. Significantly, the largest farm 
organization, the American Farm Bureau Federation, in its 
1946 convention endorsed this type of legislation. 


The Farmer As Business Man 

Farm journals and agricultural colleges, and the Department 
of Agriculture itself through its Extension Service and other 
means, have taught the farmer that he is a business man. Farm- 
ing is not primarily a way of life; it is a means of making money. 
The farm business man has been persuaded that his interests 
are more closely allied with other business men than with those 
who are employees of business men, namely labor. __ 


Farmers and labor have made common cause when each was 
suffering from discrimination, usually at the hands of the same 
forces. But the farmer-capitalist-employer by linking himself 

‘with the other forces of business is for the time being at least 

no longer discriminated against. Business in turn sees in the 

farmer not a competitor but an ally. 

By helpful legislation the farmer, at least in the commercial 
farm areas, has been guaranteed an economic security similar 

to that which business secured for itself by the tariff and other 
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forms of government assistance. Lately government has been 
considered safe. Labor on the other hand not only finds its 
gains imperiled and itself opposed by the two powers which 
have successfully secured established status and government 
assistance, but it has actually lost a former ally. Labor's friend 
in evil days is now prosperous. 


Good Business But Fewer Farmers 


But the very forces which have made the American farmer 
a business man have been instrumental in reducing the number 
of farms. Furthermore, ten million persons left farms during 
the two decades, 1920-1939. This includes children of farm 
families for whom the farm ladder towards ownership no 
longer operated, as well as those who preferred city life. It 
also includes those who were forced by consolidation of farm 
operations to leave the farm. Many of these became urban 
workers, pinched with the insecurity that confronts the urban 
worker. Ex-farmers find their sympathies are no longer aligned 
with the businessman farmer. Steady work at a living wage is 
of utmost concern now. Meanwhile those still on the farms 
have mixed feeling about the affiliations of their one-time 
neighbors. 


Historians of the future will probably be required to give 
considerable time to explaining why in the period between the 
two wars and the period following World War II there ap- 
peared open hostility between some elements in the farm group 
and labor. It requires no crystal gazer to imagine what their 
explanations will be. From the beginning of the New Deal in 
1932 and continuing through the Roosevelt Administration, 
labor was given an opportunity for expansion such as it had 
not known in any period in American history. Labor’s phe- 
nomenal growth (from approximately three million to fifteen 
million members) is looked upon with alarm as representing a 
power which might get out of hand and dominate if not actu- 
ally jeopardize agriculture’s gains. 
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By the power of his political might, aided by both business 
and labor votes, the farmer’s economic position has become 
temporarily secure. Farm Credit Administration, AAA Farm 
Home Administration, Extension Service and innumerable other 
aids have rescued agriculture from its periodic agonies. Like 
business generally, the farmer has received because of the war 
the highest prices in history. Whatever challenges those prices, 
however artificial and inflated they may be, serves to under- 
mine and expose this temporary security. Which explains why 
the largest organizations of farmers fought to kill the OPA, 
while labor fought to keep it. 


Rise of the Farm Bloc 
Since the era prior to and including the first World War, 
there has been a widening gulf between agriculture and labor. 
Agriculture has become big business and has adopted the 
methods that go with it. Checked in his earlier attempts to 
secure fair prices, freedom from railroad domination, and the 
strangle hold of the mortgage companies and banks, the farmer 
took a leaf out of the notebook of industry and proceeded to 
develop collective strength. The almost meteoric rise in the 
power of the “farm bloc” in Congress shocked the industrial 
lobby which had been notoriously successful in securing for 
itself the government favors which proved so beneficial. Here- 
tofore, the farmer had lacked the organization with which to 
present a solid front. Gradually this fact dawned upon him. 
As important, if not. more so, in this whole picture is the 
rapid increase in large scale farming and commercial agricul- 
ture. The trend has been to buy up small units and merge them 
Kanto businesses which, in terms of capital, the number of em- 
-ployees and’ market control, compare favorably with many 
“manufacturing and processing organizations. It was not until 
Jarge scale commercial farming became solidly established that 
the farmers’ organizations, through which commercial agricul- 
ture could exercise influence, became a potent force in political 
nd economic life. 
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Farm Organizations and Big Business 


The organizations formed for and by farmers for the pur- 
pose of benefiting their position in the national economy prior 
to World War I are too numerous to mention. In membership, 
they numbered in the hundreds of thousands. One even had a 
million members. Most of them did not survive. The three best 
known today are: the Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union (‘‘Farmers’ Union”) and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The combined membership of these 
three is over two million. 


Wesley McCune in The Farm Bloc tells the story of the or- 
ganizations which represent agriculture, the reasons for both 
houses of Congress being so susceptible to farmers’ organiza- 
tions, and the sensitiveness of the nation generally to the 
farmers’ desires. This growing power has been reflected in the 
phenomenal growth and budget of the Department of Agri- 
culture, now receiving approximately a billion dollars annually. 
But as McCune says, “Nor are ail constituents of the farm-bloc 
farmers. There is a powerful voice of business—both big and 
little. Partly through mutual dislike for organized labor, and 
partly because of inherent conservatism, the alliance of agri- 
culture and business grows stronger.’’* 


As the farmer scans the farm journals, he must conclude 
that gone are the days when the farmer felt himself discrimi- 
nated against by business. Editorially, in the slanting of the 
news and the whole advertising program in the farm journals, 
one fact is uppermost, namely, that farming is a business and 
that as such its future depends upon its link with business. The 
Illinois Agriculture Association and the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association are no longer at odds over major issues. The 
Illinois Farm Cooperatives are actually in business to the tune 
of approximately twenty million dollars a year. Business con- 


ie ae ee Wesley, The Farm Bloc, Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran &* j 
0., 1943 , 
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ducted by other state and regional farm organizations reveals 
similar economic strength. 


With this background, it is to be understood, then, why com- 
mercial agriculture and its representative organizations have 
been cool toward labor if not actually hostile. The attitude to- 
ward labor has been quite different in the Farmers’ Union and 
the “problem child” of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Ohio Farm Bureau. 


The Rise of Labor 

The same period which saw the power of agriculture rise to 
a point where it was a force to be feared and reckoned with 
in the national political scene, witnessed another meteoric rise, 
namely that of organized labor. The simultaneous nature of 
this development has obvious significance. In addition to the 
unions’ present membership, at least another fifteen million 
workers are potential union members if organizing funds are 
available and crippling legislation does not hamper the organ- 
izational work. This possible doubling of the numerical 
strength is not without relationship to the current wave of pro- 
posals for anti-labor legislation. 


The present and potential strength of organized labor pre- 
sents an extraordinary contrast with the situation prevailing in 
this country when the Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
wainers, America’s first trade union, was born in 1794. A court 
decision claiming that a strike conducted by the cordwainers 


was “pregnant with public mischief and private injury’ de- 


stroyed the organization. From this court decision to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932, the Wagner Act of 
“1935 and its by-product, the National Labor Relations Board, 
validated by the Supreme Court in 1937, is a long step repre- 
senting a complete reversal in the MES of legislators and 


| purists. 
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The Struggle for Organization 


In the intervening time, industry grew strong and became 
increasingly centralized. Thirty million immigrants came to 
these shores, a large portion of whom remained in cities. Be- 
tween the American Revolution and 1940, America changed 
from being 93 per cent rural in residence to 43.5 per cent. Of 
course, the rise of the city paralleled the decline in the propor- 
tion of rural population and the number of those engaged in 
specifically agricultural activities. The farms could not accom- 
modate their surplus population, and this surplus in addition 
to immigrants coming from abroad created a labor surplus 
which made labor difficult to organize. This situation played 
nicely into the hands of those who wanted cheap labor. Un- 
organized, labor was impotent politically and thus incapable 
of influencing the courts which were used consistently as 
weapons to hamper attempts at organization. In the Homestead 
strike of 1892 and the Pullman strike of 1894 state militia and 
federal troops were effectively used to break the rising strength 
of workers in steel and railroads. 


The successful strike of the United Mine Workers in 1902 
provided encouragement for the entire movement. One by one 
such workers as carpenters, bricklayers, electrical workers, and 
those engaged in the clothing trade waged successful fights 
for wages, hours, working conditions and the right to organ- 
ize. Then came World War I, immediately following which 
the membership in unions totalled five million. Big business, 
growing bigger after the war, saw in labor a threat to its own 
power and launched a major campaign to break the unions. 
Membership dropped to three million: Then came the depres- 


sion and the realization that only as labor was strong enough — 


to influence conditions affecting it was there any likelihood 


_ that it would be free of the manipulations of others. What 
happened subsequently is of such recent history that most 
readers already are familiar with the details. 


——— — a — 
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The Opposition of Business 

During the very years that the farmer through his organiza- 
tions was achieving a status and gaining a power never before 
experienced, the labor movement because of some of the same 
circumstances gained unprecedented strength. Both groups had 
suffered immeasurably during the depression. Both felt them- 
selves unprotected against forces over which they had no con- 
trol. To each the war brought unprecedented prosperity. 


It is therefore of importance to recognize that the so-called 
“farm bloc” in Congress looks upon a rising labor movement 
as a menace for exactly the same reasons that management in 
industry sees it as a dangerous development. A labor move- 
ment which demands decency in living standards, opportuni- 
ties for personal satisfactions through leisure, and conditions 
of work which are conducive to wholesomeness of body and 
mind, is inevitably going to investigate the reasons why in- 
dustry claims it is unable to provide these reasonable human 
requirements. Business, therefore, meaning both manufactur- 
ing and commercial agriculture, sees in the growth of labor 
what it really is, namely a threat to domination and control. 


Possibilities for Reconciliation 


More than 20 years ago Stuart A. Rice wrote: 

‘‘Farmer-labor cooperation will be a function, whenever it occurs, 
of rationalistic thinking on questions of economic structure and the 
political organization of government. It will arise only when public 
attention is directed to the newer problems of society arising out of 
modern economic developments’’* 

Despite the fact that hostility between the new titans has 
seemed to characterize their relationships, there are some hope- 
ful signs and encouraging developments. At least one of the big: 
farm organizations, the Farmers’ Union, has gone on record in 
support of organized labor in its demand for full employment 


 *Rice, Stuart A., Farmers and Workers in American Politics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924. 
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and in endorsing the National Labor Relations Act. Because 
it has shared some of the social-economic policy of the CIO, in 
opposition. to other units of the farm bloc, it is sometimes 
falsely accused of having an organic relationship with it. 


Wage Workers in Agriculture 


As important as are the instances of cooperation between 
farm organizations and organized labor, there is another move- 
ment that bids fair to be of even greater significance in the im- 
mediate future. It is the drive to organize farm laborers. 


The seasonal worker in the wheat harvest, citrus fruits, beets, 
etc., has long been an established part of agricultural life. But 
with the rapid acceleration toward corporation farming and the 
inevitable decline of the family-operated farm, the number of 
wage workers in agriculture has increased accordingly. There 
are today approximately 2,624,000 employed farm workers. 
Many of these are themselves ex-farmers with no prospect of 
ever getting onto the land again in an independent capacity. 


Each year sees fewer farms in operation. In the past 25 years, 
the average size farm has increased from 148 to 195 acres. 
Twenty-two thousand families a year, on the average, have left 
the farm during each year of the same period. And today one-half 
the farm land of the country is in farms of over 500 acres, com- 
pared to only a third in 1920. There are today 600,000 fewer 
farm units than in that year despite an increase of 186,000,000 
acres in land in farms. 


Since 1940, farm production has increased by one-third and 
the number of farm workers had decreased by ten per cent. 
In 1936 there were a million tractors on American farms. To- 
day there are two million. It is estimated that by 1950 there 
will be three million. Production per acre has been increased 
by one-fifth in ten years. Output per worker is more than one- 
third greater. Hence the headline—‘2-3 Million Fewer Agri-— 
cultural Workers Needed.” 
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The Logic of Unionization 

The sharecroppers and hired hands on the nation’s farms 
comprise possible allies for the labor movement. In view of the 
decreasing number of farms, the increasing size of farms, the 
tendency to hold farms in families and the general tendency 
to make of the farm a business enterprise, few of these hired 
hands can ever expect to be farm owners. Their status depends 
then either upon the paternalistic interest of the farm owner- 
employer or upon their united strength in an organization of 
fellow laborers. Between the two, there is little question of 
choice. 

Included in the above-mentioned number of hired hands on 
the nation’s farms in 1946 were approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand migrant workers employed seasonally. The 
social conditions attending their migrancy have caused the 
attention of socially minded people in America to focus on 
them. Physical and moral disintegration among themselves and 
disastrous consequences to the communities in which they labor 
have finally made us aware that their welfare is a common 
concern. With the increasing necessity for decency in the con- 
ditions of employment and living goes the increasing possi- 
bility that they will organize to achieve certain advantages. 
With both the A. F. of L. and the CIO recognizing in this 

group a threat to organized labor elsewhere, labor is taking 
unto itself a new ally. This time, however, it is not the inde- 
pendent grain, cotton, milk, hog or cattle producing farmers, 
but agricultural laborers who are sought as partners of the 
_labor movement. 

The ‘hostility of most farmers’ organizations toward the 
growth of labor organizations in agriculture stems, it is true, 
from the threat that they offer to the wage scales and to the 
domination of the commercial farm organizations. But there 
iis a subtle factor at work here, too. The farm employee not 
so many years ago was looked upon as a future farm owner. 
His employee status was regarded as only temporary. Since 
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that is no longer the case for most of the agricultural workers 
of the land, his social position has changed and the employer- 
employee relationship in industry is taken over into farming. 


Factors Favoring Unionization 

Farm workers have been slow to organize. Working as 
“hired hands” for a family farmer, they have felt that they 
were climbing the rungs of the agricultural ladder, therefore 
needing no unions for protection. The shift from farming as 
a way of life to farming as a business has knocked out all the 
rungs of that ladder save the lowest one. Finally that fact is 
becoming clear. Again, big business farms have little in the 
way of personal relationship between employer and employee. 
Discrimination because of nationality’or color or the whim of 
a foreman gives rise to a demand for a more stable basis of 
contractual relationship. Likewise such anti-union employers 
as the Associated Farmers of California have effectively blocked 
union organizing until recently. Too, the fact that farm work- 
ers are generally excluded from the benefits of federal and 
state social legislation such as the Wagner Act, Social Security 
Act and workmen’s compensation laws have placed farm 
labor at a great disadvantage. It has finally become apparent 
that only through organization and political pressure will these 
disadvantages be overcome. 

Thus farm labor needs the support of the large labor organ- 
izations and the large labor unions need both the strength of 
and the protection from this newest self-conscious labor group. 

As L. E. Howard writes: | 

“The importance to agricultural workers of stating their case 
cannot be overestimated. If agricultural trade unionism did nothing 
else than secure a public hearing for the facts of the labor situation - 
in agriculture, it would do a great deal. There is still in the farm- 
ing world something of the work to be done which marks a pioneer 
period. There are many old prejudices and preconceived notions, 


much genetal indifference and even hostility to be overcome in 
addition to the undoubted real difficulties of instituting reforms.’’* 


\ 


*Howard, L. E., Labor in Agriculture, 1935, p. 186. 
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The farm labor union becomes for those who seek its as- 
sistance a device through which the agricultural worker, just 
as the urban worker, who lives by the sale of his labor, achieves 
the right to stipulate the conditions under which he will work. 
This has long been the prerogative of the farmer and is a 
characteristic American trait. 


New Attitude of Unions 


Since the depths of the depression, the most vigorous or- 
ganization working for the interests of the marginal and tenant 
farmer has been the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, organ- 
ized in 1934 to protest the unfair treatment of tenants and 
Sharecroppers in regard to AAA benefits. Because of the pov- 
erty-stricken condition of most of the members of this organ- 
ization, they have not been considered a profitable field for 
organization. But in the 1947. convention of the erstwhile 
STFU, now named the National Farm Labor Union and affili- 
sated with the A. F. of L., President Green announced that this 
is potentially the largest union in the A. F. of L. Why this as- 
tonishing change in attitude and attention paid to a group of 
people who heretofore had been regarded as an organizational 
liability ? 

The answers are fairly simple: 

1. Insofar as can be predicted these people are permanently 
out of independent farming for themselves. Henceforth they 
ill be employees in the farming operations of others.+ 
2. Unless farm labor is organized, it must suffer the same 
ronsequences which befell industrial workers until they were 
organized. 

3. Marginal part-time farmers and those no longer self- 
mployed constitute a threat to the jobs and security of those 

0 are now in industry. 

4. The time to act is now, before the throat-cutting for jobs 


At the time of the organization of this union, more than 90 per cent of its 
embers were tenant farmers or sharecroppers; seven years later 75 per cent of 
e members were day laborers. 
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begins, and while there is an opportunity for labor to exercise 
some control over the way in which jobs will be made avail- 
able in the competition which comes with less than full em- 
ployment. 


Other Unions for Farm Workers 


Today the organizing efforts of the A. F. of L. are expressed 
through the National Farm Labor Union. The C.I.O. empha- 
sis in the agricultural field and allied areas is found in the 
Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers—formerly titled the 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers 
of America. The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
(‘‘Farmers’ Union’’), as indicated previously, represents an ag- 
gressive effort to relate and interpret the interests of farmer 
and labor. Just as the greatest gains in industrial union organ- 
izations are in the South, so the most vigorous organizational 
activity of the Farmers’ Union is in the same area with the 
unionization of farmers as its major field of activity. It is sig- 
nificant that the headquarters for the Tennessee Farmers’ Union 
is closely related to an institution widely known for labor edu- 
cation in the South, the Highlander Folk School. The director 
of this school, Myles Horton, is also Director of Organization 
for the Tennessee Farmers’ Union. 


Thomas A. Tripp’s excellent analysis of “The Farmers’ 
Search for Economic Democracy” in Social Action, April, 1941, 
suggested certain conditions under which farmers will revolt 


again. Among the groups which might be provoked to revolt — 


are the tenant farmers, sharecroppers, farm laborers, migrants 
and barely existing farm masses. It is the organization of just 


such people during this time of comparative prosperity that 


may serve as an equalizing force and a means of averting the 
bitterness and destruction of a violent revolt. By making com- 
mon cause with organized labor they not only have a substan- 


tial ally, but are themselves in a position to help exercise eco-_ 


nomic and political pressure in their own behalf. 
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Will the Farmer and Labor Cooperate? 


We have observed the transition in the century from 1846 
to 1946 from substantial harmony and cooperation to hostility 
between farmers and industrial workers. Some signs of recon- 
ciliation are appearing, but for the most part they do not in- 
clude the large agricultural producers. Eighty-six per cent of 
the farm produce “of America comes from fifty per cent of the 
farms. The cooperation with labor has come from those mar- 
ginal farmers who represent the other fifty per cent and who 
produce only a small fraction of the agricultural products. The 
big question then is, will the farmer continue to feel that his 
welfare will best be protected by his alliance with business and 
financial interests or will he turn to an alliance with organized 
labor ? 


With the lines of division fairly recognizable between busi- 
ness-agriculture and labor, including farm labor, we are faced 
with the question whether a reconciliation is possible, or 
whether increased tensions will result when our economic life 
suffers the strains of another depression, such as many econo- 
mists predict. 


Alternatives for the Future 


The following seem to be some of the possibilities. 
1. Labor, including agricultural labor, may be rendered im- ' 
potent and the direction of the nation’s economic life be con- 
solidated in the hands of business and finance. This is the 
apparent purpose of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in seeking to restrict the growing rival power of labor. 
The individual farmer may assume that business and financial 
interests will legislate wisely in the interest of the farmer. 


_ 2. Labor, including agricultural labor, may become increas- 
ingly stronger and able to challenge direction and control by 
business and finance. The farmer might take his chance that 
labor will be more considerate of the farmer's welfare because 
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of the need which labor has for the farmer’s products and 
of the market the farmer provides for the goods manufactured 
by labor. 


2 


3. The farmer may recognize that only as urban laborers 
are able to purchase the products he raises will he have a fair 
return for his own labor and investment. A conscious recogni- 
tion of this mutual dependence would enable the farmer to be 
more intelligent about his own long range interests. From 1929 
to 1932 for each dollar saved by farmers through lower wages 
and cheaper costs, he lost three dollars due to decline in farm 
prices. Buying cheaply when you have to sell even more cheaply 
is poor business. 


Toward a Solution 


The solution for both farmer and worker is full production 
and full employment with equitable distribution. When labor 
and agriculture unite in recognizing that what is needed is 
planning which takes account of the needs of both, a long step 
ahead will have been undertaken, not only in resolving the 
tensions between these groups but in providing stability in the 
life of our own nation and subsequently the rest of the world 
which depends upon us. 


Henry C. Taylor, one of America’s best known agricultural 
authorities and statesmen, has expressed it thus: “The need 
is not for an agricultural economics that will solve the problems _ 
of equality, for agriculture, but a political economy that will 
solve the whole problem of the inter-occupational distribution | 
of incomes on an equitable basis.’”’* 


Only as the city worker is continuously employed at high 
wages is he able to buy the things which the farmer produces. 
Unless his market is constant, the farmer who tends to produce 
at a maximum capacity all bE the time finds himself with such 
a apne that the prices he receives go down precipitoudal 


*From a paper prepared for the Agriculture and Rural Life Seminar, Univetsig 
of Chicago, November, 1945. 
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RURAL SEMINAR 


The Rural Churchman’s Seminar 
was conducted at Washington, 
D.C., March 4 to 6, by Rev. Shir- 
ley Greene, Agricultural Relations 
Secretary for the Council for So- 
cial Action, and members of the 
staff. Social Action in its rural is- 
sues has focused attention on the 
“family sized farm.” Those issues 
of the magazine have aroused 
much controversy which crystal- 
lized in the “rural section” of the 
General Council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches meeting 
at Grinnell, Iowa, last June. Dis- 
cussion focused on, the activity of 
various farm organizations and 
government agencies that have 
been working earnestly on the 
tural problem for many years, each 
one in the light of its own vision 
of reeds and possibilities of service. 

The administrators of the Rural 
Churchman’s Seminar have en- 
deavored to make a careful evalu- 
ation of the programs, activities 
and accomplishments of the major 
farm organizations and agencies by 
calling in their top representatives 
to present their program and sub- 
mit to questioning. 

The three-day Seminar provided 
a very broad and comprehensive 
working knowledge of all these 


very valuable farm groups and 
many misunderstandings were 
cleared up. All were found to con- 
tribute something constructive to 
rural life and to have necessary 
functions to perform. An insight 
into the way Congress works, and 
how pressure groups influence law- 
making was an important part of 
the Seminar. 

The Seminar was a great inspir- 
ation and a broadening influence 
to the sixty-four delegates (mostly 
ministers) of nine denominations. 
The results of this Seminar may 
be of far-reaching benefit to the 
church, the clergymen and the lay- 
men in understanding better the 
family sized farm which predomi- 
nates the farm types in America. 
Such seminars would enable local, 
state and national church workers 
to minister more effectively to the 
needs of our rural people and to: 
adjust the American agricultural 
program to world needs. 

It. is hoped that through the 
findings of this and similar semi- 
nars Social Action may assist in 
bringing about a clearer under- 
standing of and solution for the 
rural problems now confronting 


our churches. 
Lynn Sheldon 


The solution to farm problems lies not only on the farm, but 
in the purchasing power of city people. 


Mutuality of Interests 


A century ago the common interest of farmer and urban 
worker was expressed in the determination to secute public 


i. 


education, extend the franchise, and free the slave. It is still 
possible that the farmer of this generation may recognize that 
his own well-being is most likely to be achieved if the best 
interests of the urban worker are protected. A frank recogni- 
tion of the forces which have been separating him from his 
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largest potential market might produce some different rela- 
tionships. 

The seventy per cent of the farmers of the nation who are 

not now in any farm organization are for the time being rep- 
resented, whether they desire it or not, by the major farm or- 
ganizations. Among this great majority of farmers now un- 
organized there are probably many who share the opinion of 
the majority of the membership of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
replying to the poll of its members on attitudes toward indus- 
trial workers. To such a statement as ““The farmer’s welfare 
is more closely identified with the employer than with the wage 
earner” the reply was in the ratio of four to one against the 
statement. To the statement ‘Farmers and wage earners need 
a better understanding of each other” the ratio in favor of the 
statement was better than 14 to 1.* 
. A separation between some types of farmers and the urban 
industrial worker has been taking place over .a century, accel- 
erating during the last quarter of it. Will a reunion ever be 
possible? What will it require to convince the rank and file of 
farmers and industrial workers that the cash .income of the 
farmers and the total of factory pay rolls rise and fall together 
almost dollar for dollar? 

The farmers who operate the farms which produce the 
largest percentage of the food and fiber are business men. But 
business thrives only on customers. Roughly one-third of the | 
potential market for the products of the farmer-businessmen — 
is at present incapable of buying anything but the most limited | 
amount of the products of these farmer-producers. 


Inadequacy of Farm Organizations . 


Because of the real and imagined differences which have 
arisen between the farmer and the city worker, differences 
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which have been fanned from a smoke into a blaze by organ- 
izations and individuals that stand to gain thereby, the farmer 
has failed to see that a steady and fair price for his labor is 
dependent upon a steady and fair price for the labor of the 
urban worker. Generally speaking, labor has been more astute in 
recognizing interdependence than has the farmer. It is for that 
reason that labor has been pretty constantly on the side of the 
farmer in securing legislation which puts a floor under agricul- 
tural prices and guarantees a more stable agricultural situation. 
The farmer through his farm organizations has not been quite 
so astute. 

In the light of recent experience it seems doubtful that the 
organizations of the commercial farmer will align themselves 
with the urban worker. If the farmer senses his common de- 
pendence it will probably have to be expressed through some 
other channel than such organizations as those which are today 
the most powerful. 


A New Alignment 

There seems substantial evidence that the kind of crisis 
which brings tabor and agricultural worker together may again 
have come into being. It inheres in the fact of a vast number of 
farmers driven from the land by mechanization and crop 
changes, who present a threat to the status achieved in America 
by organized labor. 

A new brand of Farmer-Labor movement is in process of 
formation and in its total strength it promises to dwarf earlier 
efforts. For the time being, only a fringe of either group reflects 
concern for a philosophy which demands more than superficial 
readjustments. But in the leadership of both there are those 
who are aware that our economic and social well-being requires 
“more than further concentration of power in the hands of 
those already powerful. We have been trying to maintain a 
- system in industry and agriculture which leaves many Ameri- 
cans in economic bondage. Any genuine Farmer- Labor move- 
‘ment will be formed around this issue. 


: | 
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ah ee Writes 


Contributions to this department, a regular feature of the 
magazine, will be welcomed. Unless it is Specified otherwise, 
any communications addressed to the Editors will be considered 
available for publication. Letters should be brief, and the Editors 
reserve the right to omit portions without changing the sense. 
Unsigned letters will not be published, except where anonymity 
is obviously warranted. Address communications to the Editors, 


Labor and Family Farms 


Epiror’s Note: Whenever Social 
Action has dealt with rural problems 
and farm organizations, a controversy 
has generally ensued, Anticipating 
that there might be disagreement 
about certain points in the excellent 
article by Professor Obenhaus, we 
submitted copies of it in advance to 
certain critics of previous issues of 
the magazine in this field. Replies re- 
ceived from two of them are pub- 
lished below. 


Sir: 

I am much pleased with the sober- 
ing attitude of Mr. Obenhaus in this 
article as compared to those sanc- 
tioned by your magazine in years past 
on the farm problem. This is very 
hopeful and encouraging and I want 
to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation. It is very evident 
that you are not setting one farm or- 
ganization against the other in an 
open battle of defense on unfounded 
criticisms. 

Mr. Obenhaus applauds the Farm- 


ers Union as a minor farm organiza-- 


tion for its hand-in-hand functions 
with labor unions. This has been well 
known for some time. He seems to 
be depressed that the major farm or- 


409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


ganizations have not seen eye to eye 
with labor in relation to their prin- 
cipal interests. It is evident that the 
true position of the nation’s farmers: 
as known by the leading farm organ- 
izations is a matter that needs far 
deeper study, including the real rea- 
sons why they opposed the O.P.A. 


The rise in strength of farm organ- 
izations has been wrongfully attrib- 
uted to large scale’ commercial farm- 
ing. Careful investigation would dis- 
close, however, that the great rise in 
strength and membership has come 
from the family-sized farmer who 
plays the leading role in the estab- 
lishment of their programs and poli- 
cies. Labor has not indicated any sin- 
cere effort to cooperate with the 
family-sized farmer, either in local 
community or national activity. Labor 
naturally seeks to hold its security in — 
high wages, better living, working 
and health conditions. The family- 
sized farmer. seeks his security in 
stable prices on a balance with what 
he has to pay for his needs to main- 
tain our American level of living. 

Under the paragraph ‘“Inadequacy 
of Farm Organizations,” a true sequel 
could be written under the title ‘In- 
adequacy of Labor Organizations” that 
would reveal how impossible it can 
be for the family-sized farmer to 
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join hands and membership and poli- 
cies with labor. 

Farm organizations, industry, and 
labor can and must sit down to the 
same table and iron out mutual work- 
ing conditions. It seems, however, 
impossible for even any two of them 
to be represented by the same organ- 
ization and spokesman. Farm organi- 
zations may work hand-in-hand on 
some issue but clash drastically on 
others which is only to be expected 
by the wide divergence of interests. 

The inference that the major farm 
organizations will have to be scrapped 
in favor of one minor one, which is 
now in the throes of labor and is 
held up as an example of perfection 
to solve the ills of agriculture, is a 
conclusion to which exception must 
be taken. Unions may -have a real 
field of service among floating labor- 
ers on large scale farms, but they 
offer no common ground for the fam- 
ily-sized farm. 

The reference to farmers destroy- 
ing needed food for urban dwellers 
can never be laid at the door of the 
family-sized farmer. If it refers to 
little pigs, “Uncle Sam’’ instigated 
the idea, not the farmer. If it refers 
to milk, the impetus to dump milk 
traces to labor unions’ acts rather 
than the farmer-producer unless 
unionized. 


Yours vety truly, 


Lynn Sheldon 


Spring Valley 
Minnesota 


Farm Bureau on Labor 


Sit: 
I greatly appreciate the privilege of 


seeing an advance copy of the manu- 


4 
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“script for the new Social Action pam- 
phlet on ‘‘Agriculture-Labor Rela- 
tions.” I am sure that our Iowa farm- 
ers would like to see the churches 
discuss a more specific proposition 
which is strictly up to date. I refer 
to: the resolution on labor relations 
adopted by the American Farm Bu- 


f 


reau Federation at its last annual 
convention December 12, 1946. Fol- 
lowing is a copy of this statement. 


“The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has always supported the 
legitimate activities of organized la- 
bor aimed at advancing the welfare 
of employees. We will continue to 
support the legitimate rights of or- 
ganized labor. However, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in clear 
and unequivocal language, insists that 
the rights of the general public are 
paramount to the rights of any one 
segment of our economy, whether it 
be agriculture, labor, or industry. 


“The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration urges that constructive legis- 
lation be enacted immediately to cor- 
rect the present unbalanced and dis- 
orderly situation in the field of labor 
relations, and that theré be developed 
a mature and stable national labor 
policy which both labor and manage- 
ment can respect and trust and which 
will effectively carry out the objective 
of harmonious relations between em- 
ployers and employees, with resultant 
benefits to all segments of our econ- 
omy. 

“As a guide in the establishment 
of a basis of lasting understanding 
and justice between labor and man- 
agement, there must be agreement 
upon the fundamental principles of 
the right of the individual laborer 
to work at his chosen occupation; the 
right of employees to organize and to 


_bargain collectively through repre- 


sentatives of their own choosing; and 
the privilege to strike by employees, 
provided the dispute is in connection 
with wages, hours, and other work- 
ing conditions of the striking em- 
ployees and provided further, that 
the exercise of the privilege to strike 
does not menace the health, safety, 
and welfare of the public. All mem- 
bers of picket lines must be limited to 
the employees on strike. These rights 
and privileges entail certain obliga- 
tions and duties, and employers and 
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employees must accept the imposition 
of legal responsibilities commensurate 
with the economic power possessed 
by them. 


“On the basis of the above funda- 
mental principles, appropriate legisla- 
tion must be enacted to provide the 
following: 


“1. The establishment of a sound 
procedure for the settlement 
of labor controversies by ne- 
gotiation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration, with a requirement 
that both employers and em- 
ployees withhold strike or 
lockout action in order to give 
mediation and negotiation ma- 
chinery a chance to function 
before production is stopped. 


“2. Compulsory arbitration in all 
disputes which deprive the 
publit of food, fuel, and the 
services of public utilities, or 
those which menace the health, 
safety, and welfare of the 
public. 


“3, Make secondaty boycotts and 
‘hot cargo’ practices unlawful. 


“4. Make unlawful all jurisdic 
tional and sympathetic strikes. 


“5. Permit employers to petition 
for election to determine au- 
thorized bargaining represen- 
tative and permit employers 
_to speak freely during organ- 
izing drives by unions. 


“6. Prohibit closed shop or union 
shop agreements. 


“7. Requite unions to incorporate 
and publish financial  state- 
ments. Make unions suable 
as legal entities for violation 
of contract. 


“8. Provide that individual. em- 
ployees participating in a 
‘wild-cat’ strike would lose 
their status as employees un- 
der the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act so as to leave ‘the 
employer free to discharge the 
employee. 


“9. Make unions subject to prose- 
cution _under the anti-trust 
laws in connection with com- 
binations in restraint of trade 
and where interstate commerce 
is affected. 


“10. Establish penalties for use of 
force, violence, intimidation, 
or unlawfully seizing posses- 
sion of property, obstructing 
commerce, or destroying prop- 
erty. 


“These are aimed to correct certain 
labor practices in the same way that 
anti-trust laws and other legislation 
are directed toward correcting cer- 
tain monopolistic activities of indus- 
try. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration earnestly recommends the sug- 
gested proposals in order that our 
country can move ahead with a sound 
free enterprise system and with a 
sound labor unionism that recognizes 
and protects the true interests of our 
workers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Stacy 
Extension Sociologist 
Ames, Iowa 


Surprising Omissions 


Sir: 

Prof. C. R. Carpenter’s recent ar- 
ticle, “Problems of German Recon- — 
struction,’ provides a stimulating, if — 
sobering, study of the minds of a de- 
feated and occupied people. My per- 
sonal experiences in Germany, both 
under Hitler and during the early — 
occupation, only underline most of 
his conclusions regarding the com- 
plexities of, the obstacles to, and the’ 
possibilities of our attempts at “‘thera- 
pane procedures” aimed at-a ‘‘health- 
ul readjustment” of the German 
people. 
Two omissions, of considerable im- 
portance, do surprise me: 1) the 
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psychological implications of our 
“paper” denazification, based on 
formal categories of recorded mem- 
bership, thus stigmatizing, directly or 
indirectly, a large part of the popula- 
tion of onr zone, without considera- 
tion of the need of reintegration of 
the majority into German life; and 
2) the refusal, in the face of the 
acknowledged eagerness of many 
Germans to regain some touch with 
the outside world after twelve years 
under Hitler, of occupation officials 
to permit the entry of any printed 
matter—books, magazines, newspap- 
ers—except through official channels. 


Less as a criticism of than a com- 
plement to Prof. Carpenter’s analysis, 
which rightly used the vantage point 
of a psychologist, there are several 
political aspects of reconstruction 
worthy of mention. In stating (p. 31) 
that our representatives in Germany 
have, under the Potsdam Declaration, 
the mandate of “‘policies and plans 
which have been approved by respon- 
sible authorities and need no change,” 
Prof. Carpenter overlooks what has 
become increasingly evident since 
July, 1945. At Potsdam, the U‘S. 
agreed to and assumed responsibility 
for decisions which have proved seri- 
ously opposed to our professed aims 
in normal political and economic re- 
construction. Only three of the more 
serious need be mentioned: 


1) This country acquiesced in the 
virtual annexation by Russia and Po- 
land of Germany’s Eastern provinces, 
including 25 per cent of her arable 


- land, which has led to the brutal ex- 


me” 


pulsion of upwards of nine million 
persons from Eastern Europe and has 
brought both vivid evidence of Allied 
policy and catastrophic food and 
housing problems to the rest of Ger- 
many. 


2) Even though the main tenets 
of the Morgenthau school were dis- 
carded, our representatives at Pots- 
dam urged and secured approval of a 
policy of deindustrialization, partly 


camouflaged as reparations which 
would draw the teeth of German mil- 
itary power, the implementation of 
which would have spelled the eco- 
nomic ruin of Europe, as well as of 
Germany, and the impoverishment of 
many other countrfes. 


3) The Potsdam Agreement, while 
assigning a zone of occupation to 
France, failed to provide for that 
country’s signature to its terms. 


The last error, by allowing France 
to criticize, abstain, and obstruct, has 
helped to prevent the economic uni- 
ficat‘on of the four zones which the 
Potsdam Agreement laid down. Until 
four-power cooperation, the essential 
and underlying condition of a suc- 
cessful program of reconstruction as 
wel] as of the maintenance of peace, 
has been achieved. . . . Prof. Car- 
penter’s well-considéred suggestions 


* for the treatment of the sick German 


nation will have only limited success. 


In the restricted space at his dis- 
posal, Prof. Carpenter could hardly 
have examined the unlimited prob- 
lems of post-war Germany. His ar- 
ticle, as well as the whole issue, is 
excellent. My observations, I hope, 
may round out some parts of a dis- 
couraging picture. 


Walter Filley, Jr. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Program for Busy People 


Sir: 

I feel that the work which you are 
doing not only is the most intelli- 
gently handled program for applied 
Christianity, but is presented in such 
a way that a normal busy person can 


take it in. 
Donald B. Watt 


Director 

The Experiment in International 
Living, Inc. 

Putney, Vermont 


Coming in Social Action 


Perspective on the Church Economic Conference — Francis We 
McPeek, industrial relations secretary of the Council for Social 


Action, analyzes the implications of the Pittsburgh Conference. 


America’s Foreign Trade Policy — An analysis of the International 
Trade Organization, internal economic changes of the big powers, 


American policy. 


Control over the American Economy — Facts on the present concen- 
tration of wealth, alternative methods of control. 


The American Mind—Who Influences It? A survey of the moral 
content of the popular press, of the methods of producing copy, and 
of recent experiments in adult education. 


A Handbook of Social Liturgies — Worship aids toward a new fe- 
ligious and social awakening. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO SOCIAL ACTION 
FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
BEGINNING JUNE 1, 1947 THE PRICE 
WILL BE $1.50. 
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